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trumpets — no proclamation of an approaching millenium. It is simply the state- 
ment of the manner of life into which, in the opinion of the author, all true 
philanthropists should come. That the world will accept the conclusion, and act 
up to it, is another matter. Probably not. But, none the less, the author believes 
this to be the only road out of the difficulty. Labor for everybody, and slavery 
for nobody — that is, in a word, the Count's theory. Man must come back to the 
old Bible regime : " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, and in sorrow 
shall thou bring forth children." But he adds pensively, speaking of the upper 

and cultured class in which he was born, " Nous avons change tout ca 

Men need not work in order to eat, and women need not bear children." He does 
not mean that life should be devoted wholly to physical work — that would be slav- 
ery ; but that physical toil and simple living should be features in every life. Six 
or seven hours out of the twenty-four should be given to the " labor of the hands, 
feet, shoulders, back, from which you sweat," three or four to the employment of 
the fingers and wrists in some sort of artisan work, three or four to some kind of 
intellectual labor, and the rest to social intercourse, food, and sleep. The idea of 
one life being wholly intellectual, another mechanical, another physically laborious, 
and another wholly idle, and living on the labors of others, is false and pornicious. 
He claims that, having discovered this for himself, he has found immense content- 
ment — he is brought into sympathy with man as man. It is in the rotation of 
labor that man finds rest and enjoyment. 

III. 

ESSAYS BT EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

In this collection of republished essays* the reader will not fail to find much 
pleasant and instructive criticism. The paper on American hterature, which 
heads the series, reviews the literary history of the first century of cur national 
life, and is, we have no hesitation in sayiDg, notwithstanding its limitations and 
omissions, worthy of a position among the classics of our age. The limit? tions and 
omissions are such as may be pardoned when the wide range covered by the title 
of the essay is compared with the brevity essential to the performance. This 
essay is not, of course, an extended treatise, like the larger work on the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Richardson, covering nearly three times the number of years and ex- 
panding into two large octavo volumes. Some important and familiar names are 
not mentioned, for instance, the Hodges, Bushnell, and Hickok in theology, Gar- 
rison and Choates in politics, E. P. Roe among popular and prolific novelists, but 
the author in a measure disarms this criticism by anticipating it, and acknowl- 
edging the necessary imperfeetness of a magazine article. But as giving a bird's- 
eye view of the growth and leading characteristics of American authorship, the 
essay is admirable, and will repay a second and even third perusal. The death of 
Mr. Whipple, before the publication of this volume, gives to the introductory re- 
marks of Mr. J. G-. Whittier a sad tone. " It is the inevitable sorrow of age," he 
rays, "' that one's companions must, drop away on the right hand and the left with 
increasing frequency, until we are compelled to ask with Wordsworth — 

' Who next shall fall and disappear T ' 

" But in the case of him who has passed from us," he adds, " we have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that his life-work has been well and faithfully done, and that 
he leaves behind him only friends." 

Mr. Whittier's recognition of the critical insight and clear literary judgment 

* " American Literature and other Papers." By Edwin Percy Whipple. "With introductory 
note by John Greenleaf Whittier.— Ticknor & Co. 
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of the essayist will commend itself to the reader of these papers. Mr. Whipple 
errs, if anywhere, in the direction of over-appreciation and amiability. He ap- 
pears to be most at home in favorable criticism, though doubtless not blind to 
faults. Possibly, in the hands of a sterner critic, many of the less fortunate liter- 
ary traits of some of our living men and women of letters might have been dis- 
covered. One of the severest criticisms uttered is in reference to Walt Whit- 
man's " Leaves of Grass," of which he says that, in his opinion, this poem would 
be, */ thoroughly cleaned, even now considered the ablest and most original work 
of the author. 

In his remarks on the earlier portion of the period under notice, there are 
many just and discriminating reflections. He regards American literature as 
subsidiary to the grander movement of the American mind, the operation of 
which has hitherto been rather in the direction of practical and material progress 
than of literary effort. Still the land has given birth to giants in literature. He 
thinks that Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin represent the double aspect 
of the thought of the colonies at the time of the Revolution— Edwards as a man 
of the next world, Franklin as a man of this world. "Edwards represents, 
humanly speaking, the somewhat doleful doctrine that the best thing a good man 
can do is to get out of this world as soon as he decently can, into one which is 
immeasurably better. Franklin, on the contrary, seems perfectly content with 
this world, so long as he thinks he can better it." This is a very striking and apt 
contrast between the two philosophies, which are happily becoming more and more 
blended as the world grows older. Thomas Paine he regards as the most influential 
assailant of the orthodox faith in his time, but as owing his popularity to the im- 
portance to which he was lifted by his horrified theological adversaries, whose 
dogmas he submitted to the test of " a hard, almost animal, common-sense." But 
he judges that these dogmas have, in the main, been quietly repudiated by the 
clergy of later days. This may be true to some extent, but, possibly, there may 
be enough of dogma left to justify a little more of the winnowing process. Mr. 
Whipple draws a distinction between the dogmas of the church and the practical 
teachings of the clergy, which he thinks have been of inestimable value in the for- 
mation of the national character. 

The essay on Daniel Webster is a masterpiece of discriminating criticism, and 
the same may be said, with, perhaps, slight reservations, of the papers on Emerson 
and Carlyle, and of the concluding article on the character and genius of Thomas 
Starr King. 

IV. 

CHUBCH AND DISSENT IN RUSSIA. 

There has been an increasing tendency of late years among thoughtful people 
in this country and in Europe to investigate the peculiar conditions and surround- 
ings of religious life in those countries where the Greek Church is accounted ortho- 
dox. Various attempts have been made for centuries to heal the great schism 
which divided Greek from Latin Christianity, and Protestants as well as Catholics 
have endeavored to bring about some degree of mutual recognition and harmony, 
but in vain. Probably over eighty millions of professing Christians in Eastern 
Europe adhere to the Greek Church, regarding it as the Church of God, while they 
look upon the two hundred millions of Catholics and the almost equal number of 
nominal Protestants as alike heretics and wanderers from the fold. An interest- 
ing contribution* has recently been made to the published facts in reference to the 

* " The Russian Church and Russian Dissent, comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and Erratic 
8eots." By Alfred F. Heard, formerly Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. — Harper and 
Brothers. 



